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Boston, June 4, 1857- 
To tHe Rey. James H. MEANS: 
Dear Sir,—At the close of the ccxix. Anniversary of the ANCIENT AND HoNOBA- 
BLE ARTILLERY CoMPANY, it was voted that the thanks of the Corps be tendered to you 
for your Sermon delivered on that occasion, and that the Commissioned Officers be a 
Committee to procure a copy for the press. 

In fulfillment of that duty, we most respectfully solicit your compliance with the 
request of the Corps, and we take great pleasure in assuring you of the gratification 
which your Sermon afforded to all who had the privilege to hear it. It was, indeed, an 
instructive Discourse ; and we hope it will have the effect to make us and our associates, 
better citizens, purer and patriotic soldiers. 


With great regard, your obedient servants, 


MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
FRANCIS BRINLEY, 
SAMUEL HATCH, 
ISAAC HULL WRIGHT, 
Commissioned Officers of the a. and H. Artillery Co- 


Dorchester, June 8, 1857. 


To Con. M. P. WitpeR, and other a 
Officers of the A. and H. Artillery Company : 


Gentlemen,—I send herewith a copy of the Sermon, prepared for the ecxix. Anni- 
versary of your Gay which you have asked for publication. If it may serve in any 
degree to keep in reverent regard the spirit and great examples of the Past, I shall 
heartily rejoice, 

With sincere thanks for your kind reception of the Discourse, 

Iam, very respectfully yours, 


J. H. MEANS. 


SERMON. 


JOB viiz. 8, 10. 
FOR INQUIRE, I PRAY THEE, OF THE FORMER AGE, AND PREPARE THYSELP 


TO THE SEARCH OF THEIR FATHERS. SHALI, NOT THEY TEACH THEE 
AND TELL THEE, AND UTTER WORDS OUT OF THEIR WEART? 


Tuis is an unusual spectacle. Seldom, in our 
land, does the tone of martial music thus mingle 
with the sacred song, and the clangor of arms 
resound in the house of God. And yet, when we 
call to mind all the associations of this Anniver- 
sary, when we remember that you come hither in 
the footsteps of at least six or seyen generations, 
who have united the humble worship of God with 
the brilliant pageant of the day; that you are here 
to cherish their spirit and emulate their high and 
pure example; this appears a most fit service, and 
one to be sacredly observed. 

The interest of the present hour seems to me, 
mainly historical. Though banded in a military 
corps, you do not meet to foster a love for arms. 
Your organization arose in that day of peril, when 
the resolute defence of home and country was one 
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of the first necessities of citizenship, and you still 
maintain the duty of protecting by armed force the 
heritage won by privation and at the cost of blood. 
But, coming from peaceful homes and to return on 
the morrow to your quiet labors, you have no sym- 
pathy, I am sure, with that spirit which delights in 
aggressive assault, and would deluge a land in 
blood, to carry out the schemes of a reckless ambi- 
tion. I have been glad to notice in the files of 
sermons, preached on this occasion, testimony, as 
decided as can any where be found, against the 
horrors and crimes of war. 


T shall therefore be justified, if I turn from all 
themes of martial aspect, to gather up some 
thoughts suggested by the fact, that your Company 
is ‘ancient, as well as ‘honorable,’ and this day’s 
observance one of the few remaining links, con- 
necting us with the days of our country’s youth. 


My leading subject will be, Taz Power or ru 
Pasr, 

I. It is evident, let me say in the outset, that 
the history and memories of the past must have great 
influence over any people. There is a national, as 
well as an individual life; a certain identity be- 
longing not to this man or that, but to the entire 
community. And each generation comes upon the 
Stage, not only inheriting the possessions, digcoy- 
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eries, arts, learning of its predecessors, but what is 
often more important, their spirit and their life. 

From age to age you can trace national opinions, 
prejudices, aims; a type of character, re-appearing 
ever, as does the type of form and feature. Thus 
the departed live in their prolonged influence. 
The dead 


“are sceptred sovereigns, 
Who still rule our spirits from their urns.” 


And when we ‘inquire of the former age and pre- 
pare ourselves to the search of the fathers, they tell 
us and teach us and utter words out of their 
heart.’ 

The heir of along succession of noble ancestors, 
as he walks through the halls they builded and 
adored, and through the gallery of family por- 
traits, recalling the deeds by which they, whose 
blood and name he inherits, were made illustrious, 
feels his heart glow with a zeal to emulate their 
virtues and add to the honors of his line. A na- 
tion is but a larger family, and each individual is 
so far a living member of it, that he can appro- 
priate its honors, its lofty principles, its deeds of 
heroic endurance or achievement, all the thrilling 
memories and lessons of its past, as in no unmean- 
ing sense, his birthright. Its great and illustrious 
names are those of his ancestors; and as he visits 
the scenes of their labors, or the spot of their last 
repose, Sees the marble that preserves their image, 
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or on some commemorative day like this, is carried 
back to their time, they exhort and inspirit him, 
and he is changed into their likeness. Hence the 
power of that sentiment of Patriotism so widely 
displayed, and leading often to such high exploits. 
It is defined ‘a love of one’s native land;’ but 
surely not a love of the place merely; not merely 
of its climate, however genial; nor its scenery, 
however grand; but above and beyond this, of 
the living principles, and living men, by which 
its history has been distinguished. 

Favored is that land, and likely to be the prolific 
parent of worthy men, which has been made emi- 
nent by deeds of heroes, ‘not born to die, by 
devotion and suffering in a righteous cause, by 
the fresh enunciation of truths, great, beneficent, 
eternal, making era-points in the progress of the 
race. Happy are they who can call such a coun- 
try, theirs. 

Oratory, in all ages, has based its most fervent 
appeals upon these yecollections of the past. The 
great masters of Greek and Roman eloquence — 
each called to defend the waning fortunes of his 
country, to give a sunset glory to the closing day 
of its freedom —dzew their highest inspiration 
from the pages of history ; and when they would 
rouse their countrymen to most determined hate 
against the invader or oppressor, called up the 
spirits of the mighty dead. In the Oration for the 
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Crown, the last great speech delivered in Athens, 
you may remember the frequency and force of such 
allusions; that trumpet-toned adjuration, for ex- 
example—‘“ I swear it by your forefathers, by the 
combatants at Marathon, by those who took the 
field at Platea, by those in the sea-fight at Salamis, 
and those at Artemesium: never can you have 
erred, O Athenians, by undertaking battle for the 
freedom and safety of all.” 

And such recollections live freshly from age to 
age. When, thirty years ago, the Grecks rose for 
their independence, the names of their great men 
who died long before the existence of this land was 
known, worked like a spell even here; and our 
quick, warm sympathy went over the wave, to the 
children of such sires, and the land they had ren- 
dered. dear. 

The history of the Jewish people illustrates also 
the same point. It was a part of their religion to 
preserve and transmit the records of the past. The 
aged were diligently to teach the young what God 
had done for them. The names of Abraham, 

Isaac, Jacob, their patriarchs; of Samuel, Daniel, 
Isaiah, their prophets; of David and Solomon, 
their kings, were household words; and so, when 
carried into captivity, they tured their faces to 
Jerusalem as they prayed, and wept when they 
remembered Zion ;—and now, scattered in every 
land, speaking various tongues, every where 
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oppressed, they cannot be disunited or destroyed ; 
they repeat the old, familiar names; they cling to 
their departed glories; in all their degradation, 
proud; a distinct people, though mingled with 
every other, turning their eyes still to Palestine, 
and hoping for a brighter day. 


II. But it is time to notice how this truth of the 
power of the past, applies to us. Let me, then, 
remind you, as I proceed, that our early history is 
of marked purity and dignity. 

The first act of Columbus, when he landed here, 
was to raise the symbol of the Christian’s faith. 
Was it not, in God’s providence, an act declarative 
of his purpose, that here the cross should prevail? 
Others probably, piratical voyagers of the North, 
had landed before ; but they brought no cross with 
them, and their enterprise came to nothing. The 
land was reserved for a Christian people. And 
when those whom we call more distinctively our 
Fathers, emigrated, how noble the motive! They 
sought not, as did the colonists of ancient Greece, 
to extend commerce and trade; they brought not, 
as did the colonists of Rome, the ensigns of mil- 
itary dominion ;—they were a company of men, 
women, children, infants, braving the terrors of 
wintry seas; leaving a land they loved, and which 
they called, in their last, sobbing farewell, « Dear 
Mother England;” gsecking @ home in a waste, 
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howling wilderness, for love of freedom and of 
truth. These they could not, as they believed, en- 
joy in their native land; and so, not in sudden 
anger, not with the breathing of imprecations, but 
calmly, sadly, yet with fixed purpose, persuaded it 
was duty and the will of God—they came to lay 
the foundations of a new state. 


“Nor love of conquest’s meteor beam, 
Nor dazzling mines of fancy’s dream, 
Nor wild adventurer’s love to roam, 
Brought from their fathers’ ancient home, 
O’er the wide sea, the Pilgrim host.” 


Cicero has said, in the recently found treatise 
‘de Republica, that “in nothing does human vir- 
tue approach nearer the divine, than in the found- 
ing or preservation of states ;” and when, there 
fore, this greatest work is done from the purest mo- 
tives, the height of human achievement is reached. 

The patience, also—possible only through the 
Christian’s faith—vwith which all the sufferings of 
their lot were endured, was of the highest heroism. 
During that winter after their landing, so many 
sunk under the pressure of an ever-present distress, 
that the graves of the dead exceeded in number 

the houses of the living. The wives of Bradford, 
Winslow, Allerton, Standish, their chief men, thus 
found relief; and these cherished ones, and others, 
were laid to rest, with no marble tablet to chron- 


icle their virtues and the survivors’ sorrow; but 
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the sand of the sea-shore smoothed above their 
graves, that the hostile Indians might not notice 
how many there were. Yet when, in April, 1621, 
the Mayflower sailed on her return voyage, not one 
of all that company, suffering thus, far away from 
sympathy and the applause of men—not one was 
found, enfeebled by famine, dejected by sorrow, 
despairing through manifold dangers, who wished 
to go back in her. When she had gone, they 
would be left five hundred miles from any white 
men, and with no other means of crossing the tem- 
pestuous sea; yet they all chose to remain, for life 
or for death, as it pleased God. If I sought a sub- 
ject of surpassing heroism, I would paint that 
band watching the departure of the ship—their 
ranks thinned by death—the faces of the survivors 

furrowed by care, emaciated by want of food— 

their locks turing gray—their breasts heaving 

with yearnings after friends they should see no 

more; yet lifting their eyes to heaven in fullest 

confidence, and, without one hesitating thought, 

refusing to depart. 

Let me add a word, also, respecting their wisdom. 
To lay the foundation of a commonwealth, so that 
it shall be stable, and the edifice upon it shall rise 
square and true, is no easy work. A mistake, 
seemingly slight, may be fatal to permanent secu- 
rity. Now our Fathers were striking out a new 
plan. They were conservatives, but not anchored 
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to the Past; they were progressives, but not rest- 
less innovators. Considering calmly, and with 
reliance on a higher wisdom than their own, the 
exigencies of their position, they dared to introduce 
changes wherever needed. 

Among the first were legal reforms. They 
have been sneered at, I know, for their adherence 
to the Hebrew laws; but by. this course, let it 
be remembered, they at once abolished the un- 
republican rights of primogeniture, and reduced 
the catalogue of crimes punishable by English 
law with death, from one hundred and fifty down 
at once to eleven—‘“ the greatest and boldest 
improvement which has been made in criminal 
jurisprudence by any one act since the dark 
ages.” To the legal reforms they introduced, 
we owe, at least indirectly, what is of peculidr 
excellence in our present system; and it has been 
asserted, by one better qualified than myself to 
judge, that “there is scarcely an improvement 
called for by Lord Brougham in his great speech 
on Law Reforms in the House of Commons in 
1828, but what may be found among the enact- 
ments of legislatures or the practice of courts in 

our Eastern States.” 

Take as another illustration of their wisdom, the 
establishment of free schools for all. It was one 
of their earliest purposes, that the School-house 
should stand in every village beside the Church. 
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With what far-reaching sagacity they saw the 
necessary connection between universal education 
and universal freedom. And who can calculate 
the blessings enjoyed to-day, all over our land, 
through this idea, original with them. 

Yet, it may be said, they had their faults. 
And this we admit. But what are the offences 
most often charged against them? Bigotry and 
austerity. Let their circwmstances be pleaded in 
extenuation. They whipped the Quakers ;— but 
in that age, when no Church of any name pro- 
fessed toleration, such fanatical disturbers of the 
peace (far different from the Quakers of our day) 
would have been whipped and imprisoned every 
where. And was it strange that they who had 
crossed the ocean, to find undisturbed liberty to 
pursue their own chosen way in government and 
in worship, should have been vexed at being fol- 
lowed by those who interfered with them in both? 
Was not the continent wide enough forall? Were 
they greatly to blame for wishing to keep a little 
spot for themselves ? 

They were severe also: but they had a severe 
work to do; and men who loved pleasure could 
not have done it. It seems to me almost inhuman 
to taunt those lone, wearied, bereaved exiles with 
being oyer-serious, and to speak as if they ought to 
have been as anxious to build theatres as churches. 
Or, if we refer not to their sufferings, but only to 
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their labors, may not care-burdened men, feeling 
the responsibility of a new experiment, and the 
weight of unnumbered difficulties, be pardoned if 
they left pleasure-seeking for their happier sons? 
The soldiers of Cromwell sung psalms, and the 
cavaliers of Charles, roundelays; but in the shock 
of battle you know which had the advantage. 
Merry songs have their place; but in a time of 
stern conflict, of peril, of endurance—something 
else is needed. If our Fathers had laughed more, 
we perhaps should have had cause to laugh less. 
Let me only say further, under this head, that 
in the early days of our country, the guiding and 
protecting hand of God was clearly seen. It was a 
point of that faith which sustained our Fathers, that 
He who of old went before the children of Israel, 
was leading them. They loved to trace the parallel. 
And if a firmness, nerving them to endure suffer- 
ings the most severe; a peace, enabling them to 
exult in seasons of sorest distress ; if deliverances 
unexpected and peculiar from most imminent 
perils; if relief sent often at times most oppor- 
tune, when they had no resource left but prayer ; 
if the raising up of men fitted to be leaders, and 
the suggestion of wise and righteous plans; if the 
issuing of events apparently adverse in unlooked- 
for good; if the conducting of a feeble and un- 
certain enterprise to sure and splendid success— 
if these things are signs of the presence and favor 
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of God, they were not presumptuous in believing 
He was peculiarly near. 

And so was it afterwards. As we survey the 
past, from the settlement of Plymouth, on through 
the scenes of revolutionary conflict, to the estab- 
lishment of our Federal Union—as- we see how 
men for the time appeared; how affairs were 
shaped to unintended results; how the ‘race was 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ;” how 
treachery was averted ; how rivalries were harmon- 
ized, and those haying diverse interests led to yield 
personal preferences to the general good; how 
obstacles that seemed insurmountable were scat- 
tered like threatening clouds that withhold their 
rain, and out of weakness came forth strength, and 
order from chaotic confusion; as we see how the 
way was thus prepared for the development of 
intelligence, wealth, power, more rapidly than ever 
known before—is it not ingratitude, as well as 
unbelief, not to recognize the guiding hand of a 
benignant God? It is with no arrogant and no 
exclusive feeling, but from the profound convictions 
of our hearts, that we say, God in a special manner 
was with our Fathers. 


III. And now we come to the last point to be 
considered— the influence which this view of our past 
history should have upon us. 


I believe it to be just the influence which js 
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especially needed to correct the evils and avert the 
dangers of our time. Our prosperity is perilous. 
Our Fathers, in their boldest dreams, never antici- 
pated what we sce to-day. An area, stretching 
from ocean to ocean, which neither arid wastes 
nor mountain ridges can sunder, subjected to one 
government; a population increasing at a ratio of 
unprecedented rapidity, swelled by an influx from 
eyery land; States springing into vigorous and 
mature life in two or three years; the whole land 
the scene of ceaseless activity; wealth increasing 
on every side; and above all, the reasonable pros- 
pect of continued and indefinite advance ;—these 
things, surpassing the dreams of our Fathers, are 
the facts of to-day; and much as we rejoice in 
them, it is impossible to deny that they bring their 
accompaniment of peril; that they tend to inflate 
us with a false pride, to inspire an unholy ambi- 
tion, to make us in our strength regardless of jus- 
tice, and too careless of the fayor of God. 

And from such evils we can be saved, evidently, 
by moral agencies alone. A right thought is 
mightier than an armed host. Truth has more 
than imperial power. The soul rules all material 
things. 

“ Winds blow and water rolls 
Strength to the brave, and power, and Deity, 
Yet in themselves are nothing. One decree 
Speaks law to them, and says, By soul 


Alone—by soul—by soul—shall nations grow 
Great and free.” 
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And where shall we find the sentiments, the exam- 
ples, which shall furnish us the necessary guidance 
and restraint? Not in the present, for that is, in 
these respects, retrograding; and we must cast 
anchor, not on some drifting mass, but by the im- 
movable rock. Not in the present, then, shall we 
find what we need, but in the past. 

Let us cherish the recollections and spirit of by- 
gone days, and we shall have high and pure ideas 
of our destiny. We shall be ambitious, but with 
aspirations worthy of the light we enjoy, and of 
the period in which we live. We shall not sigh, 
as some have in other days, to conquer the world 
by force, and hold sway over tributary tribes. We 
shall desire only to subdue it to our cherished prin- 
ciples of freedom and right. When Pastor Robin- 
son heard that some of the Indians had been slain, 
he wrote back, “Would that you had converted 
some, before you killed any.” Our true mission 
is not to destroy, but to convert; to show to the 
world that self-government is practicable; that 
despotic power, centred in one or a few, is not the 
necessary condition of social order and stability ; 
to exhibit the spectacle of a Jand, where, with the 
largest civil and religious freedom, knowledge is 
most widely diffused, labor most honored, crime 
surely punished, the oppressed vindicated, and 
homes every where blessed with content and peace. 
And when we recall the religious character of our 
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origin, we add, it is also ours to illustrate the 
power and worth of a free Church and an open 
Bible, and to send the gospel, with all its benign 
institutions and hopes, through the world. Oh, far 
nobler than any conquest, you will all, I am sure, 
admit—better than sending governors to con- 
quered states, and receiving forced homage and 
tribute, would it be, to have the eyes of the na- 
tions turned to us, with fraternal and unenvying 
love, that they might learn how best to gain 
and keep the blessings of intelligence, virtue, and 
freedom. 

Not that we have attained to this. Alas, how ; 
far we are from it! And it sometimes seems as if 
the hope of such a destiny were vain. But so far 
as we cherish our Fathers’ spirit, and emulate their 
deeds; so far as, by communion with them, we 
grow into sympathy with their pure aims,—there 
will spring up longings for such a future, and a 
readiness to put far away whatever prevents its 
realization. 

The same contemplation of our Past, will fu- 
nish models of true heroism and greatness. How 
that name and title of ‘great’ has been abused! 
How often conferred with reference to a one-sided 
display of strength ; how often made the coronal 

of actions, in motive sordid, and cruel in effect! 
And how strong the temptation, therefore, pressing 


upon all, to seek a temporary success; to bend to 
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the current of the passing hour, and be satisfied 
with the fading laurels of an unjust glory. But 
he who thoughtfully surveys our Past, will not be 
deluded. He will see the sublimity of suffering in 
a righteous cause; the blessing that, in the devel- 
oping providence of God, is sure to follow the 
maintenance of truth. He will see how the lapse 
of time changes the judgments of men, and one’s 
personal renown ; and only real virtue can keep its 
honors. 

Mr. Webster, standing on Bunker Hill, claimed 
it as one of the chief glories of America, that she 
had given to the world the character of Wasuinc- 
ton. “If our institutions,” said he, “had done 
nothing else, that alone would have entitled them 
to the respect of mankind.” We cannot over- 
estimate the value of such examples. The young 
are growing up to vast responsibilities; each year 
brings new actors on the stage ; and it is of incal- 
culable importance to be able to point them to that 
peerless name, and to others, if not equal, yet not 
unworthy associates, as well as to the heroes of 
earlier days—a line of witnesses, who seem ever 
to repeat to us a charge, to be true to conscience 
and to God. 

“From those summits,” cried Napoleon to his 
soldiers, pointing to the pyramids, “from those 
summits, forty centuries look down upon you;” 

and, fired by the thought, they rushed to the onset 
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with resistless ardor. We cannot point to so many 
centuries ; but the two of our existence have beheld 
more stirring and beneficent changes, than the forty 
of those grim and voiceless monuments of Egypt. 
And the ages of Puritan and Revolutionary mem- 
ory look down on us, calling us to preserve that 
which was founded at such a cost, by cherishing 
the principles and imitating the practices of those 
who, under God, made us what we are; to en- 
shrine here, and honor as great, those who rise 
above all thoughts of self and the present, faith- 
ful to eternal justice and truth. 

Once more, a view of the Past makes us hopeful 
concerning the future. There are omens of evil, 
and prophets of disaster about us. They say our 
Union is to be dissolved, and all will soon be 
discord and dire confusion. But as we look back 
and see through what straits we have passed ; 
what mountains of difficulty we have crossed in 
our onward march; how there haye been times 
when the stoutest-hearted trembled, and with rea- 
son, and yet their forebodings proved needless — 
as we see, above all, how a higher Power than 
human has blessed us, and a higher Wisdom led 
us on, and divine Patience borne with us thus far, 
we are of good cheer, and despair seems irrational 
and sinful. 

Let us remember also, that our nation is stil] 
young. Some are yet living, who saw the estab- 
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lishment of oux present government. <A juvenile 
vigor and vitality is in our veins. May we not 
hope, then, to throw off what is evil, as the physical 
system of the young man triumphs over disease ? 
Our symptoms are not those of decline and decay, 
but of maladies originating in the heat of our blood, 
and the quickness of our growth. It is not as 
though age and decrepitude had overtaken us, and 
corruption were entering then. 

But above all, let our hope be in God. It is an 
argument, which to me at least has force, that if 
God had not had some great and blessed work for 
us as a nation, he would not so remarkably have 
interposed to guide and sustain our Fathers, and 
advance their hazardous undertaking against all 
apparent probabilities, to its present condition of 
success. We have not such knowledge of his pur- 
poses as to warrant presumption, but certainly indi- 
cations sufficient to strengthen hope. 

And in all times of difficulty and peril, when 
signs are adverse, when iniquity prevails, and the 
wicked triumph for a season, We will be thankful 
that we have such a Past to look to for encourage- 
ment and incentive; and its lights shining upon 
us, as sometimes at night, upon the sea, when 
mist has settled upon the surface of the deep, and 
all on eyery side is impenetrable, the serene and 
constant stars shed their radiance from above, un- 
hindered. And while, not as a form, but in reality, 
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we enshrine the spirit of the Past, there will come 
warnings and appeals, regarded, if not by all, at 
least by those nobler souls, called of God to be our 
leaders, and drawing them away from error to the 
narrow and safe path. 

The landing at Plymouth is now celebrated 
each year on the Pacific shore; the birth-day of 
Washington is coming, we hope, to be a national 
holiday ; and so, through the whole land shall 
stretch the ties of common memories, and a com- 
mon reverence for the departed, binding us to- 
gether, and pledging us, with united strength, to 
work out our foreshadowed destiny. 


Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company : 


Regarding you as, according to your name, the 
vindicators of all that is venerable and right, we 
rejoice in the evidence of your prosperity witnessed 
to-day. Your full ranks, and the presence of so 
many past officers and friends, prove that though 
ancient, you are still enjoying a vigorous life. The 
omens of the day are peaceful. You come with 
arms ready for use, but which never have been, and 
we pray never may be, required in actual conflict. 
The remembrance of past seasons of peril and 
strife only augments, by the contrast, the bright- 
ness of your present joy. 
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But if there are no foes for you to meet upon 
the field, there are dangers, real and near, which 
we expect you to ward off from us. By the exam- 
ples of the magnanimous men, whose names adorn 
your rolls, you are bound to this. Wherever there 
are false principles avowed, or unjust practices 
defended ; wherever a departure from the truth and ‘ PROCEEDINGS 
piety by which our Fathers prospered and the favor 
of Heaven was secured, it will be yours to vindi- 
cate the right. In this warfare against moral evil, 
in every form and in every place, be true to the r I 
HEN Uta tae long-buried iu of Pompeii, at the Ancient uns Bonorable Artillery Company, 
gate of one of the public edifices, was found the 
skeleton of a Roman soldier, his armor on, his 
Spear in his hand, plainly one who had died at his 
post. Unterrified by the portents of the evil hour, 
by the darkening clouds, by the volcano’s glare 
and roar, he stood firm, while others were fleeing CCXIX. ANNIVERSARY, 
for safety, choosing duty before life. So may you 
be Steadfast; and if danger comes from without or 
from within, face it like men; and even if ruin 
should overwhelm us, be all found at your posts. 

And living thus, not as the servants of men, but 

of God, may it be yours also, when these martial 
habiliments are exchanged for the garments of the 
graye, having « fought a good fight,” to receive, 
through the Saviour’s grace, the victor’s palm, and 
that “ crown of glory which fadeth not away.” 


OF THE 


OF BOSTON, 


ON ITS 


JUNE 1, 1857. 


OFFICERS FOR 1856-7. 


Captain. 
Coroner MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


Hirst Bieutenant. 
Mason FRANCIS BRINLEY. 


Second Bteutenant. 
Mason SAMUEL HATCH. 


¢ 
Adjutant. 
Cotonen ISAAC H. WRIGHT. 


Sergeants. 
Lizvrenant DAVID PULSIFER. 
Cartan CHARLES S. LAMBERT. 
Srrezanr JAMES DEAN. 
Lizvrenant CHARLES E. SWASEY. 
Larurensant JOHN McCLELLAN. 
Carrars SAMUEL B. FOSTER. 


Treasurer. 
Lieutenant JOHN G. ROBERTS. 


Acmorer. 
Cartas CHARLES S. LAMBERT. 


Clerk. 
Caprarin CYRUS BUTTRICK. 


Ancient ant Honorable Artillery Compmy. 


Tue Two Hunprep anp NinErEentH ANNIVERSARY 
of this ancient and honorable military organization, once 
the pride and stay of the Fathers of New England, as it 
is now the cherished favorite of those who honor their 
memory, was celebrated with unusual spirit. The occasion 
was one of more than ordinary interest and eclat, and was 
graced by the presence of distinguished men in the various 
walks of life, officials, &c. 

The day opened inauspiciously in respect to weather, the 
clouds being heavy, and the rain falling fast. At sunrise, in 
accordance with the time-honored usage of the Company, the 
reveille was beat at Faneuil Hall, and through the principal 
streets of the old “town.” Before noon, the wind changed 
from the east to the south, and the welcome face of the sun 
appeared in all his brightness. The day then assumed its 
wonted look, and the celebration went on with success. 

The Ancients and Honorables assembled in their Armory 
at Faneuil Hall. Soon after ten o’clock, headed by a detach- 
ment of Maj. Cobb’s Light Artillery, under the command of 
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Lieut. Hale, and preceded by Hall’s Boston Brass Band, 
the Company, under the command of Col. Marsuaun P. 
Wiper, marched from their quarters to State street, and 
thence through Washington, School, Tremont and Park 
streets to the State House, where they received His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief and Suite, the Executive 
Council, Members of the Legislature, and invited guests. 
The rain at this time poured down in torrents ; the soldiers 
and officials did not flinch, but marched on with firm foot 
and undaunted heart, the merry music of the’ accomplished 
band echoing out, on the wet air, in striking contrast to the 


otherwise general gloom. 
The most direct route was taken to the First Church in 


Chauncy street, where the religious exercises attendant upon 
the day were to be held. Arriving at that venerable and 
time-honored edifice, after the usual evolutions, the Com- 
pany, with their guests, marched into the church ; shortly 


after which, the services were commenced. 


EXERCISES AT THE CHURCH. 


The church was well filled, the military and distinguished 
officials occupying the body of the house, and the ladies and 
the public generally the galleries. ‘The colors were placed 
in front of the altar. The congregation presented a peculiar 
and noyel aspect, the uniforms of the soldiers being gen- 
erally quite gay, and extremely ornamental. 

The exercises were commenced shortly after eleven o’clock, 


by a voluntary upon the organ, executed in an excellent man- 
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ner. Selections from the Scriptures were then read, followed 
by an anthem from the choir, who displayed much skill in 
the performance. 

The officiating clergyman, Rev. James H. Means, of 
Dorchester, then offered a fervent prayer, in which he 
invoked the divine blessing on the venerable institution 
which they had met to honor. 

The following hymn, written for the occasion by Maturin 
M. Batxov, music arranged from Weber by Davin Paring, 


was then sung: 


Devout in deed and word, 
O Lord, we bend to Thee ; 
‘The olive branch and sword 
Entwined e’er should be. 
‘The buckler and the spear 
The Christian hand may wield ; 
But be Thou ever near, 
To counsel and to shield. 


In armed ranks we kneel, 
And ask Thy favor now ; 
Stronger than helm of steel 

Thy blessing on our brow. 
‘Time-honored is our name, 

And fitting ’tis that prayer 
Should hallow martial fame, 

And peans fill the air. 


In lane or tented field, d 
‘The Christian’s cross and sword 
Together let us wield, 
With freedom our watchword. 
No tyrant’s hireling slaves, 
Brothers and soldiers we ; 
Our numbers like the waves, 
Our soul one like the sea. 
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The Reverend Orator then delivered the Annual Sermon, 
selecting his text from Job viii. 8—10, as follows: 


“For inquire, I pray thee, of the former age, and prepare thyself to the 
search of their fathers. - 

“Shall not they teach thee, and tell thee, and utter words out of their 
heart?” 


It was avery beautiful and suggestive production, and 
cannot fail of producing good results, and making better 
citizens and purer patriots of all who may read it. 

At the conclusion of the Sermon, the Choir sung an an- 
them, and the exercises closed with a benediction. The line 
was then re-formed in front of the church, and soon after 
took up their line of march to Faneuil Hall, where the 


Dinner Festivities were to be enjoyed. 


THE DINNER AT FANEUIL HALL. 


The Company, with their invited guests to the number of 
three or four hundred, arrived at the old “ Cradle of Lib- 
erty” at one o’clock. ‘The floor of the Hall was filled by the 
tables, and every plate appeared to be occupied. The Dinner 
was provided by Messrs. Howard and Gregory, and was set 
in excellent style, comprising all the delicacies and luxuries 
of the season. 

The attendance of men of eminence in the civil walks of 
life was uncommonly large, and everything promised a Fes- 
tival, for interest and importance, such as had not occurred 
for several years. Col. Wilder occupied the chair. On his 
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right were seated His Excellency Governor Gardner, with 

Lieutenant Colonels French, Bates and Walcott, his aids-de- 

camp, and Adjutant General Stone, all in full military: 

uniform; while on his left, were Rey. Mr. Means of 

of Dorchester, the Chaplain of the Day; Franklin Pierce, 

ex-President of the United States ; His Honor Mayor Rice; * 
Hon. Arthur W. Austin, Collector of the Port ; General 

Samuel Chandler ; Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr.; and Col. Stephen 

Fairbanks. 

Among the guests in the body of the Hall were ex-Mayor 
Smith ; Lt. Governor Benchley ; Hon. Mr. Phelps, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives ; Hon. Mr. Stedman, of the 
Executive Council; Hon. Mr. Frothingham; Col. C. G. 
Greene, Naval Officer ; Mr. Stevens, President of the Com- 
mon Council; Purser Slamm, United States Navy ; High 
Sheriff Clark; Chief of Police Coburn ; Members of the 
City Government, and others holding offices of public trust. 

After all were seated, Col. Wilder, the Commander, called 
the audience to order, and introduced the Chaplain of the Day, 
who offered prayer. This being over, the luxuries with 
which the tables were occupied were carried by storm, and 
the clash of steel and the voices of the assailants rose loud 
and long, till the wreathing cigar-smoke which accompanied 
the last scene of the conflict, gave evidence that the struggle 
was at an end. ‘he caterers, Messrs. Howard and Gregory, 
had made the defences of their tables all that could be 
desired, but nothing was left them at the close, beside the 
knowledge that their best and noblest had gone down, never 


to rise again. 
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Three-quarters of an hour ‘were spent in a vigorous 
onslaught upon the array set before the company, at the 
expiration of which time they were called to order by 
the Commander, who spoke as follows: 


THE COMMANDER’S ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company : 


T rise at this early moment to announce that the orders of the 
day demand promptness and dispatch. I would not, however, 
interrupt your festive entertainment, or cut short the rations of any 
of this company. I beg you, therefore, to continue the battle in 
which you are now so valiantly engaged, without the least solicitude 
for me ; for I am an old goldier, and not easily alarmed by the 
report of musketry, or by the clashing of steel. (Laughter and 
applause.) Thus by an advance march, we shall gain time for the 
roar of the heavier artillery of His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief, and other distinguished heroes who have honored us with 


the first regularly organized company in America, the germ of the 


) 
their presence. (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen: Two hundred and nineteen years ago, Robert 
Keayne received from John Winthrop, then Governor of the Col- 
ony of Massachusetts Bay, the charter of this Company. During 
that period, the representatives of seven entire generations have 
been enrolled in this Corps, have performed their share of active ser- 
vice, and have been summoned from our ranks to their final review. 
Tn that period how many institutions and kingdoms have risen, 
flourished, and gone to decay! But this Company “still lives,” 
and we meet to-day to rejoice in its prosperity, and to transmit to 
those who shall come after us its standard and its renown. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston was 
é 
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military system of New England, if not of the United States; and 
to its example in former years are to be ascribed the efficiency and 
superiority of our militia. For nearly a century and a half, this 
Company furnished almost the only military school in the country. 
From it were derived many of the officers who led our forces to 
victory in the various colonial and national wars, and who made our 
arms renowned throughout the civilized world. (Cheers.) Many 
of the early members of this Company were able defenders of civil 
liberty and pillars in the church of Christ, uniting with a piety pure 
and sublime a high degree of military skill and valor. This union, 
it is one object of our Anniversary to preserve, associating as it 
does religious rites with our military parade, maintaining the honor 
of our Company and transmitting to posterity the true sentiments of 
its venerable founders. The influence for good of more than two 
hundred sermons preached on its Anniversaries, discussing the 
various relations of revealed religion to the art of war as a means 
of national defence, it is impossible to calculate. 

This Company, as you well know, Gentlemen, is the American 
descendant of an English parent, the Honorable Artillery Company 
of London, now under the command of his Royal Highness Prince 
Auzert, its Field Marshal and Captain General. (Enthusiastic 
applause.) That Company was organized as far back as 1537, in 
the 28th year of the reign of Henry VIII. In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and all the commanding 
and commissioned officers of the realm belonged to that Company, 
and it was by their care that the militia in most parts of the country 
were put in a good state for active service. In the reign of 
James I., or in 1662, the battalion was greatly enlarged, consist- 
ing of about 6,000 men. . It has been commanded by Charles IL., 
James II., George IV., and many of the most distinguished 
Sovereigns of England. In the reviews of the national troops, it 
has been assigned the right of the line, a post of peculiar honor. 
It has been considered as auxiliary to the established force of the 

city of London and the realm, and has continued, “ from its earliest 
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formation, a distinct and independent corps. well officered and 
disciplined.” (Cheers. ) 

With a view to perfect the history of our own Company, at the 
instance of the Committee charged with that duty, I opened a cor- 
respondence with His Royal Highness Prince Axserr, Captain 
General of the London Company, and I have received, through the 
interposition of His Excellency Grorce M. Daxtas and Lord 
Crarenpoy, his reply with accompanying documents, which I have 
the honor now to submit. 


Colonel WixpeR then presented the following correspond- 


ence : 


LETTER TO PRINCE ALBERT. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. é 
Freprvary 1, 1857. 
To His Royal Highness Prince ALBERT, 
Captain General of the Royal Artillery Company of London : 

Sim :—The undersigned, Commander of the Ancrent AnD Hon- 
orabie Anrioiery Company of Boston, most respectfully repre- 
sents, that this Corps was chartered in the year of our Lord Sixteen 
Hundred and Thirty-Kight, by Joun Winruor, first Governor of 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, and is an offspring of the time- 
honored Company under your command. 

From that date, a period of more than two centuries and a quar- 
ter, the Boston Company has celebrated its Anniversary, enrolling 
in its ranks gentlemen who haye performed honorable military 
service, many of whom are illustrious in the history of New Eng- 
land. , 

Its History has passed through two published editions, a copy of 
which I herewith have the honor to transmit j; and itis now being 
revised and brought down to the present time. 

In order to render the forthcoming volume as interesting and 
perfect as possible, I most carnestly solicit you to communicate to 
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me, any facts concerning the history and organization, either of this 
Company or its venerable ancestor, which you may deem worthy of 
publication. 

Permit me also to state, that we regard the relation of these 
Companies, as one of the many ties which bind young America to 
her old English Parent ; that we fondly cherish the hope, and the 
belief, that these bonds will never be sundered ; and we pray that 
peace and prosperity may crown both these nations. 


With sentiments of the highest consideration, 
I am your Royal Highness’s ob’t servant, 


Marsnatt P. Winer, 


Commander of the Ancient and Honorable 


Artillery Company of Boston. 


LORD CLARENDON TO MR. DALLAS, 
Foxrign Orricr, Arrin 8, 1857. 

Sir,—I have the honor to inform you, with reference to your 
letter of the 16th ultimo, that in furtherance of the request of the 
Commander of the. Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, to bo 
furnished with information respecting the history and organization 
of the Artillery Company of London, of which it is an offshoot, the 
necessary application has been made by command of Prince Albert, 
to Mr. Fitzroy, the present Lieutenant Colonel of that Company ; 
and I enclose herewith, for communication to the Artillery Com- 
pany of Boston, a list of the present members of the Artillery 
Company of London, and also a copy of the Rules and Regulations, 
as last revised. ‘To these His Royal Highness has commanded to 
be added a copy of Highmore’s History of the Company, from its 
first formation down to 1802, which, being alluded to in the History 
of the Boston Company as a scarce book, His Royal Highness is 
inclined to imagine may not be in the possession of that Company. 
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I have to add, that His Royal Highness does not know that there 
is any other information on the subject, of which the Boston Com- 
pany is not already in possession. It will give him much pleasure 
if the books now sent should be of any use in affording the inform- 
ation required, and he will be at all times happy to communicate 
such information as it may be in his power to procure. His Royal 
Highness begs that the Company may be informed that he cannot 
but be highly gratified at the manner in which the Parent Company, 
of which he is at the head, is spoken of by its descendant at Bos- 
ton ; and he will be much obliged by your haying the expression of 
his best thanks conveyed to Colonel Wilder, for his kindness in 
sending His Royal Highness a copy of the History of the Boston 
Company, which he has looked over with much interest, and will 
haye great pleasure in adding to his Library. 

T haye the honor to be, with the highest consideration, 

Sir, 
Your obedient, humble servant, 


CLARENDON. 
G. M. Dattas, Esq., &e. &e. Ke. 


MR. DALLAS TO COL. WILDER. 


LrGation or THE UNITED creme 
Lonpon, Apri 8, 1857. 


Dean Sm,—It has been a source of equal pride and pleasure 
to me to notice, on many occasions, the proofs of kindness and 
esteem shown by the members of the Royal Family towards my 
countrymen. The frank and generous spirit with which Prince 
Albert has responded to your letter and its accompanying volume, 
cannot fail to gratify you. 

The communication from the Earl of Clarendon, of which a copy 
is enclosed, explains itself, and will, I hope, with “‘ Highmore’s 
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History of the Honorable Artillery Company of the City of Lon- 
don,” together with the pamphlets— <‘‘ Rules and Orders”? and 
«< List of present Officers and Members”’—all now forwarded to 
you, be safely received. 

I feel quite sure that you will lose no time in addressing yourself 
to Lord Clarendon, as the proper channel to convey to His 
Royal Highness your acknowledgments. 


Very truly and respectfully, dear Sir, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
G. M. Datuas. 


Col. Mansuanr, P. Winpen. 


Gentlemen, said the Commander, I must not trespass longer 
upon your time. The moment has arrived when we should call 
into action the big guns. But before I close, permit me to say that 
T aceepted the command of this Company from a conviction that 
the existence of military power is the surest safeguard of civil 
authority, and from a desire to aid in perpetuating the history and 
fame of our Ancient Corps. For more than two centuries it has 
stood a faithful sentinel on the watch-tower of freedom. There 
may it stand forever! _- (Prolonged cheering.) 


Music. ‘ Hail Columbia.” 


After the applause had subsided, Col. Wirper rose and 
gave the following sentiment, which he said was the only 
one that would be offered by the Chair : 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, to the 
Honorable Artillery Company of London, sendeth greeting,—Filial 
salutations and regards, pledges of fidelity, and endeavors to honor 
the high prerogative of our birth. Prosperity to the Parent Company, 
and to its Royal Commander. 
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This was received with tremendous applause, followed by 
«three times three.” The band then played, in a solemn 
and beautiful manner, 


“GoD SAVE THE QUEEN.” 
All present rose meanwhile, and joined in the chorus. 


The band then suddenly, and very spiritedly, struck off into 


“YANKEE DOODLE.” 


The applause was again renewed with great enthusiasm, 
and closed with three hearty cheers. 

It was expected that Lord Narizr, the Representative of 
the British Goyernment at Washington, would be present, to, 
respond to the above sentiment. Ata late hour, however, 


the following letter was received from him, explaining his 
absence, 


LETTER FROM LORD NAPIER. 


Her Britannic Masesty’s LEGATION, ¢ 
Wasurineton, May 30, 1857. 


Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 15th instant, conveying to me an invitation to attend 
the celebration of the 219th Anniversary of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Boston, and to respond to a sentiment 
which will be given in honor of the Royal Artillery Company of 
London, and of His Royal Highness Prince Albert. I regret to be 
under the necessity of acquainting you, that there are reasons con- 
nected with public business which prevent my leaving Washington 
at the present time. I cannot, therefore, have the satisfaction of 
being present at the festivity in which you have had the goodness 
to desire my company, or of offering you an expression of those 
sentiments of interest and regard which the Prince Consort must 
naturally bear towards an institution which traces its origin in Her 
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Majesty’s dominions, and still preserves a kindly memory of the 
mother country. 
I have the honor to be, with many regrets and excuses, Sir, 


your most obedient servant, 
Narier. 
Marsuatt P. Witper, Esq., Boston. 


Gen. Joun S. Tyzer, past Commander, was called upon 
to respond, 

SPEECH OF GENERAL TYLER. 

Gen. Tyler remarked that the statement which had been given 
of the correspondence above mentioned had been very interesting, 
and he was glad that the present Commander had been fortunate 
enough to succeed in an enterprise which he, as a past Commander, 
felt ashamed that he had not begun. After speaking of the impor- 
tance of the military, he said that the correspondence and its 
connecting facts showed that freedom was still upheld by that 
great people from whom we sprung; while, at the same time, it 
inspired us with confidence that on this side of the Atlantic we are 
not false to freedom. But, said he, I rose specially to propose that 
the present Commander of the Royal Artillery Company of the 
City of London he elected a special Honorary Member of this Corps. 


Col. Wirper then put the question as to whether His 
Royal Highness Prince Apert, Field Marshal, Captain 
General, and Colonel of the Royal Artillery Company of 
London, should be made a special Honorary Member of 
the Corps. An overwhelming shout of « Aye! aye!” was 
the response, accompanied with great applause. 

On motion of Gen. TyzEr, it was voted that the Com- 
mander should inform His Royal Highness of the fact of 
his election. 
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The first regular toast was then announced, by Col. Isaac 
Hort Wricut, Adjutant and Toast Master of the day. 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company—An ancient land- 
mark of American principles; may that landmark be carefully pre- 
served by each succeeding generation. 


Hon. Jostran Quincy, Jr., was introduced as the oldest 
Commander of the Company present, and he spoke as 
follows : 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSIAH QUINCY, JR. 


Mr. Quincy commenced his remarks by stating that the last 
occasion on which the health of the Consort of the Queen of 
England was given as the first sentiment, at a celebration of the 
Anniversary of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company in 
Faneuil Hall, was in 1774, and, by a curious coincidence, he held 


an invitation in his hand to that very dinner, which read as 
follows : 


Boston, May 30, 1774. 
“ry : c 
The Officers of the Artillery Company present their compliments to Lt. 


* Col. Snelling, and ask the favor of his company to dine at Fancuil Hall on 
Monday, 6th June next.” 


Perhaps of all the dinners that ever were given by the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, none possessed a deeper interest, 
or was fraught with more important consequences, than the one to 
which Lieut. Col. Snelling was invited by this card. Between the 
date of the invitation and the time of the dinner, the Boston Port 
Bill had gone into operation. The whole power of Great Britain 
was pledged to crush out the spark of liberty that was first kindled 
in this Hall, by the destruction of the town of Boston. 

The officers’ commissions on that day were not to be exchanged 
by the Governor, for he had gone down to superintend the doings 
of the Legislature at the distant town of Salem, which, notwiths 
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standing the fact that “‘ Charlestown stage-coach No. 1, was started 
on that very day for Salem, with four good horses and as neat a 
coach as was perhaps ever drove in America,” was too distant for 
his return, and Major Gen. Brattle was detailed for that service. 

Commissions were given at that time to Lieut. William Bell, and 
the wars preventing the fashionable system of rotation in office, first 
introduced in this Corps, he retained his to 1786, when he called 
the survivors of his Company together, and revived the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company. 

How Americans liked the removal of the Legislature to Salem, 
may be gathered from an ode published on that day, the first verse 
of which was : 


«© Oh, ’twas a joyful sound to hear 
Our politicians say, 
Good Lord! we must from Boston haste 
Soon after ‘lection day.” 


And T quote it in order to inquire of His Excellency, whether 
he supposes that that Legislature then voted to pay themselves, 
after the adjournment, for “lection day and all. (Cheers.) 


[His Excellency responded that they would not have been allowed to do so. 
This provoked a roar of laughter.] 


We happen, Mr. Commander, to know a good deal about that 
day. In the first place, we know that the Artillery Company had 
been to church, and had heard a sermon from the Rev. Dr. Lath- 
yop. We also know that the Government: in those days had a par- 
ticular disinclination to the preaching of politics, and had placed a 
sergeant of the Royals at the foot of the pulpit stairs, to prevent the 
utterance of treason, which is an evidence that the clergy in those 
days were slower in speech, or the soldiers quicker on their legs, 
than at present. For there are now those who would, under similar 
circumstances, utter treason enough to hang a whole congregation 


while a sergeant was getting up the pulpit-stairs. 
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I must confess, Mr. Commander, that although it is not my wont 
to prepare after-dinner speeches, I could not refrain from going to 
the Boston Atheneum in order to look at the sermon ; and I came 
to the conclusion, on perusing it, that the sergeant must have rather 
vague ideas on the subject of treason, if he let him preach it 
through without interruption. His text was from Romans xii. 18: 
“Tf it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men.”’ 

His first remark is, ‘« The text supposes there are cases in which 
it is zmpossible, even for a Christian, to live peaceably in this 
world ;—that there may be cases where he ought to unsheath his 
sword, and resist even unto blood ’’? — adding, in a note, ‘ much to 
our purpose are those words of our Lord, ‘ He that hath no sword, 
let him sell his garment and buy one.’”’ His first head is on the 
general duty of living peaceably. His second is, the cases in which 
wars may he justified. The principal one of which is, ‘ when those 
who are in government violate the laws they had sworn to maintain, 
and attempt to oppress and enslave the people whom they have 
Sworn to protect and maintain, that we ought even to make war 
against those rulers who leap the bounds prescribed them by the 
constitution,”” and concludes by urging the necessity of cultivating 
the art, and of preparing for unavoidable war. 

During his discourse he anticipated the account to be given by 
some future historian of the results of that day, and after recount- 
ing the wrongs the colony had received and the steps he recom- 
mended to repel them, proceeds : 

“From that period we date the glory of America. ‘The colonies, 
being firmly united, were free and happy. They made rapid pro- 
gress in population, and in the improvement of every useful art, 
and by their union, virtue and industry, rose to their present degree 
of opulence and wealth.” 

I would that time permitted me to make some further extracts 
from this bold and almost prophetic sermon, as illustrative of the 
spirit, ‘‘ Trust in the Lord, but keep your powder dry.” 
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And what part did the members of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery, many of whom had fought at Louisburg and in the 
Canadas, take in this struggle. Let Lexington and Bunker Hill 
answer. ‘The very paper in my hand tells us which side the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company espoused on that day. 
How did it happen that Lieut. Col. Snelling retained his invita- 
tion? Simply because he did not go to the dinner. And why 
did he not go to the dinner? Simply because he was commander 
of the Governor’s Life Guard, an adherent to the government, 
and became a refugee but shortly after. But, luckily, Young 
America was on the other side; the heart of youth was wiser 
than the head of age; his son—a son of liberty —remained, 
married the daughter of one who attended the Boston Tea Party, 
and left a long line of republican successors, who would haye no 
political objection to dining with the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company: 

Standing in Faneuil Hall, the citizens of Boston should never 
forget the reminiscences connected with that hour. The spirit that 
actuated their fathers, may be gathered from the papers of that 
morning. ‘‘ Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in Askelon,’’ says 
the leader in the Boston Gazette of that very morning. ‘The 
Boston port bill is now carrying into execution. The town has 
become a spectacle to angels and men. God grant that it may not 
be intimidated by its present horrors to make a surrender of the 
rights of Americans, or in any respect to dishonor herself at this 
day of trial and perplexity.”” The last prayer was fully answered, 
and answered because of the support that was given by the other 
towns and colonies on this continent. The British Parliament 
thought that the closing of the port of Boston would build up 

Salem, and confidently expected that her inhabitants would seize on 
it as on a boon. But they scorned the bribe. They threw open 
their warehouses without rent to the merchants of Boston, and 

unanimously adopted a resolution in these words : 
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«By shutting up of the port of Boston, some imagine that the 
course of trade might be turned hither. But we must be dead to 
every idea of justice, lost to all feelings of humanity, could we 
indulge one thought to seize on wealth and raise our fortunes on the 


ruin of our suffering neighbors.”” 


Nor was this feeling confined to Massachusetts. John Adams, 
in his diary of the 31st August, 1774, mentions that Mr. Lynch 
said Col. Washington made the most eloquent speech at the Vir- 
ginia Convention that was ever made. It was: ‘‘I will raise one 
thousand men, subsist them at my own expense, and march, myself, 


at their head, to the relief of Boston.” 

Nor was this alone the voice of Virginia ; the ery that went from 
this Hall for assistance was echoed back from the high hills of the 
Santee, from the peaks of the Alleghanies, from the highlands of 
the Hudson, from the White Hills of New Hampshire, from the 
Green Mountains of Vermont; it came like the sound of men 
hurrying to the contest — of brothers marching to a brother’s aid. 

4 But I have already exceeded my time, and would close with— 


The Love of Liberty and the Determination to protect it, that have 
ever distinguished the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company — 
While one generation passeth away, and another cometh, may these 
virtues endure forever. 


(Applause.) 


Second regular toast : 


The President of the United States — A faithful and able Guardian 
of the Country’s Honor and the Public Weal. 


(Three cheers.) 


Hon. Arrnur W. Austin, Collector of the Port of Bos- 
ton, responded. 
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SPEECH OF COLLECTOR AUSTIN. 


Mr. Commander, —I rise, briefly to return thanks for the 
sentiment just announced by your honorable Company. I desire 
to express personal gratification, not only for the courteous, but 
very cordial manner in which that sentiment was received. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States— 
a statesman of great and varied experience—needs no commenda- 
tion from me. The people of this country, last autumn, spoke his 
eulogy. No further endorsement is necessary. 

Heroism, firmness and decision of character, are full as necessary 
to a statesman and civilian, as they are to the commanders of armies. 
These qualities are always important in the conduct of affairs, and 
are always to be acknowledged and ever to be respected wherever 
they are to be found. I well know that the military spirit you so 
well represent was necessary to the early exigencies of the country. 
Allow me further to remind you, that at our great contest for civil 
liberty, though we are indebted for success to the military spirit, 
yet the great principles upon which our liberties were established, 
were first asserted, proclaimed, foreshadowed and laid down by 
those great statesmen and civilians, who through the land gigantic 
sprang, when the emergencies of the country called forth their 
untried energies. 

This military spirit has ever advanced that Saxon spirit of liberty 
which appeared here before your organization. What prophetic 
vision was man ever blessed with, that could foresee how boundless 
the career of that Saxon spirit of liberty was destined to be, when 
it first placed its foot on this continent, determined for a race. The 
race is not determined—the end is not yet. That Saxon spirit of 
liberty is destined yet to carry civilization to the uttermost bounds 
of the earth. 

The mother and the daughter in powerful combination — perhaps 
in heroic rivalry—may—vwill be destined, with the lights of con- 
stitutional liberty, to ilumine the world. 
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Sir, I will no further trespass on your indulgence on an occasion 
of festivity like this, but propose the following sentiment : 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston — Whilst 
they cultivate the military spirit, and keep forever alive a just regard 
for our heroic commanders, they do not fail to entertain a just 
respect for a Statesman who has always faithfully supported that 
Constitution which was established by the sagacity of an expansive 


and enlightened patriotism. 


(Applause) 


Music py THE BAND. ‘ Hail to the Chief.” 


Third regular toast : 


The State of Massachusetts May the Gard(e)ner to whom she 
intrusts her estate, zealously labor to root out the weeds of dissension, 
and cultivate the olive and the vine of peace and brotherly love. 


(Loud Applause.) 


Governor GARDNER, on rising to respond to this sentiment, 
was greeted with prolonged cheering. 


SPEECH OF GOVERNOR GARDNER. 


Mr. Commander and Fellow-Soldiers,—I feel, I assure you, a 
deep and earnest pleasure, and I cannot forbear giving personal 
expression to it now, when, for the last time in my official charac- 
ter, I meet with you here in Faneuil Hall. (Cries of ‘ No,’ ‘No,’ 
on all sides.) I cannot help expressing, I say, the personal gratifi- 
cation I feel at the very kind and cordial manner with which you 
have been pleased to greet the announcement of myname. You 
have spoken, Sir, of Massachusetts. It is a theme which we all 
love to dwell upon. When we think of Massachusetts as she was— 
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so eloquently, and beautifully, and truthfully portrayed by your 
Chaplain this morning ; and when we recall Massachusetts as she 
js — illustrious then, illustrious now—we may well be proud, and 
cherish the hope that she will continue to be intelligent and illus- 
trious forever. We may feel that our fate hung, under the provi- 
dence of God, upon the wisdom and heroism of those who laid the 
foundation of our institutions. As once, on the banks of the old 
Bgyptian river, there rested, in a little ark of bulrushes, an infant 
who was preserved to become the prophet, priest, law-giver and 
Jeader of the Israclites; so, from such small beginnings, from 
Plymouth Rock, has a providential Hand led our ancestors in wis- 
dom, until we are able to show Massachusetts, to-day, a model 
Commonwealth, not alone to the Union, but to the world. (Three 
cheers. ) 

But, Sir, I am aware this is peculiarly a military anniversary ; 
and in addition to that school-house which our Chaplain told us our 
fathers decided ought to be erected in every village ; in addition to 
that church, which they established as soon as they had made this 
land their home, there was another essential ingredient to the sue- 
cess and prosperity of the independent nation which they planted, 
coequal and existing at the same time with them—the military 
organization. (Applause.) And, Sir, your Company has come 
directly from their hands to ours, as an illustration of their perfect 
wisdom and. sagacity. Without the military spirit, where should 
we have been to-day? Without those seeds of military spirit and 
discipline, indoctrinated and sown in those early days, we might 
still have been a colonial excrescence upon the fringe of the garment 
of the British empire. Without it, we should have lost those illus- 
trious names that I have seen so often decorating Faneuil Hall. 
Without it, the names of those battle-plains of the Reyolution might 
never have been spoken; and without it, that glorious exemplar 
to the nations, of the American Union, might never have existed. 
That military spirit is necessary, not alone for the good it does, 
but for the evil it averts. It rests hidden, unseen, but an ever- 
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living power to ward off and prevent danger, calamity, outrage 
and dishonor; and, Sir, I trust that military spirit may ever 
remain deeply rooted in the hearts of the soldiers and people of 
Massachusetts. 

Yet, Sir, I believe I am justified in saying that we have been, 
within a few days, in imminent peril of having that military organ- 
ization struck down by the ruthless hand of radicalism and fanat- 
icism. (Tremendous cheering.) In the first place, our wise legis- 
lators thought they knew better who it was necessary should 
command the First Division than the military themselves ; and, 
thanks to some whom the military of the First Division have hon- 
ored, the scheme very nearly succeeded. But there were others 
who would not ‘‘ bow the knee to Baal,” nor say, because a man 
had political principles of his own, which he had a right to hold 
and cherish, that he should not receive a commission. (Enthusi- 
astic plaudits.) And, my friends, next came a scheme, as far as 
they dared to develop it, to crush down into dust and ashes the 
rally of our own State. They did not dare to come out pub- 
licly, so far as in private they talked ; but they gave us the entering 
wedge, which would have been the death-blow to the military of 

the State. Placed where I had been by the suffrages of my fellow- 

citizens, I availed myself of the earliest moment to say, that if that 
bill came to me, I should take extreme pleasure in thrusting the 

Executive knife as near its heart as I could. (Prolonged cheering. ) 

And so I should, Sir. But the bill did not come. Fortunately, we 

can again stand here, in old Faneuil Hall, as friends of the mil- 

itary, and cherish the memory of the heroic deeds of the soldiers 

of our country, without feeling that folly and fanaticism have struck 
down this system of ours—a system which other States are imita- 
ting, and in regard to which, almost every month inquiries come” 
to our own constituted military authorities from other States—a 
system which, I trust, will continue and be perpetuated forever. 

And it will, unless that radicalism and fanaticism to which I have 

referred, and with which I do not in the least jot or tittle sym- 
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pathize, and in which I will never, to one hair’s breadth, or to 
one iota, participate, should triumph. (Loud and prolonged 


cheering. ) 
In conclusion, Sir, I will give you as a sentiment : 


The Twin Spirits of Radicalism and Fanaticism—May they be 
trodden down and crushed out by the Conservative Progressionism of 
old Massachusetts. 


(Loud applause, followed by three cheers.) 


Fourth regular toast : 
The Constitution and the Union — The manifold bond which makes 
of many sovereign States one great Nation, and strengthens as it 


lengthens — 
‘ By the love of country swayed, 
We vow the sacred bond to cherish ; 
In its support we bare the blade, 
And with the Union live or perish.” 


[Applause.] 


Ex-President Pierce was called upon to respond to the 
toast, and was received with tumultuous applause, and three 


times three cheers, and once more. 


SPEECH OF FRANKLIN PIERCE. 


Mr. Commander, and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery, —There is no sentiment to which, under other circum- 
stances, I should respond with more pleasure, than that which has 

just been pronounced ; but I shall not forget that your Command. 
are of that class of men alluded to in the eloquent remarks of the 
gentleman on my left—working men—and that you have business 
in the field this afternoon ; nor shall I fail to remember that this is 
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not the occasion for a disquisition, however suggestive this subject 
may be. 
from the gentleman on my right (Rev. Mr. Mxans). 
merely instructed, I was refreshed by that Sermon upon the ‘‘ Power 
of the Past.”” (Applause.) It has been said that we have no past ; 
that our energetic, restless, enterprising people deal exclusively with 
the labor of the present, and the plans and anticipations of the 
future ; and so far as the latter part of the proposition is concerned, 
there may, perhaps, be too much of truth in it. It is quite certain 
that we are not much accustomed to reverence anything merely 
because it is old; but, Sir, I am sure that you and your Command 
will be slow to concede the former. We have a past, full of stirring 
incidents and high achievements. We have a history, a national 
history ; brief, it is true, but nevertheless replete with evidence of 
all that goes to constitute the prosperity, and continuance, and power 
of any great and free nation, and all that should make us enduring 
and powerful as an united people. (Loud Applause.) Sir, these 
recollections crowd upon me on an occasion like the present, in this 
place, with all its hallowed and cherished memories. Whose heart 
does not stir with quicker pulsations for being present here to-day? 
(Applause.) That history is to be cherished not only by every 
patriot son of the Revolution, but by every patriot who shall come 
after us. ‘The examples of the patriotic devotion which it furnishes, 
are of themselves a legacy to us of inappreciable and priceless value. 
If we honor that history, we shall better appreciate the value of the 
blessings which we enjoy, and the profound and comprehensive 
wisdom to which we are indebted for the institutions that have 
brought us to those blessings. (Loud Applause.) Especially by a 
more clear and comprehensive understanding of the price at which 
our privileges, individual and social, and as members of a common j 
country, were purchased, we shall better maintain our own rights, 
and perhaps, Sir, perhaps, we shall better respect and regard the 
equally sacred rights of others, (Applause, and cries of ‘good !’”) 


I would rise rather to endorse what I have heard to-day 
I was not 
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The Constitution and the Union! 
full of hope, full of glorious memories, full of the proud aspirations 
to which, in the providence of God, we can turn our eyes and 
thoughts to-day. Let me say, my friends, here, that that last word, 
** Union,” in my judgment, has more power for good to the human 
race—more power for good to us and our children, so far as tempo- 
ral things are concerned—than any other known in the English 
language. (Great applause, the company rising and giving three 
hearty cheers.) And let me say to you, my friends, here and now, 
that that Union can only be preserved by the faithful and sacred 

maintenance of the Constitution upon which it stands. (Loud 
cheers.) Not by an unvilling, reluctant, halting support, but a 
cheerful, ready support, at all times and under all circumstances ; 
not to one, but to all its provisions. (Loud cheers.) I turn with 
something like reverence to the history of this Ancient and Honor- 
able Company, and I involuntarily ask myself whether I am indeed 
here, among good citizen soldiers, themselves the representatives of 
men who lived upon this soil, and formed and drilled this Company 
nearly two hundred and twenty years ago,—yes, Sir, formed and 
drilled this Company nearly one hundred and fifty years before the 

Revolution which has been so often adverted to here to-day. 

Sir, I rejoice that I am here ; but instead of giving you a senti- 
ment, I wish to say— Honor to the founders of this earliest and 
noblest of the train-bands of New England! (Loud Applause.) 

Honor to those stern and gallant men who have upheld it through 

every vicissitude of fortune, for the last two hundred years 1 Allow 

me to say, Sir, honor to you—honor to your Command, for what you 

are doing here to-day—not merely to cause it to be respected by 

your children, by your immediate descendants, but for its transmis- 

sion, as I hope, along the time to come—for two hundred years 
(Loud applause and three cheers.) 


These are cheering words — 


more. 


7. 
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Fifth regular toast : 


The Chaplain of the Day—We rejoice to add his name to the hon- 
ored list of Christian Soldiers who have united with this Ancient 
Company in the ceremonies of days like this. As in the past, so in 
the future, must we look to such champions as right guides for the 
diffusion of those noble principles which lay the foundation of all 


true valor and patriotism. 


(Applause.) 


The Chaplain of the Day responded. 


SPEECH OF REV. JAMES H. MEANS. 


I did not know, Sir, whether this would be just the place for me, 
among so many men at arms ; but when I listened to the first senti- 
ment you proposed, so redolent of the. spirit of Christian peace and 
good-will, especially toward that country with whom our severest 
contests have occurred, I felt, then, I was entirely at home. If this 
were the time, it might be possible for me to mention exploits in the 
field, even by those who have been of my own profession. In an 
authentic picture of the battle of Bunker Hill, there may be seen 
one Samuel McClintock, a revered pastor, standing amid the smoke 
of battle, with the insignia of his profession, cheering on the men. 
Thave heard also of a clergyman who, when the engagement at Ben- 
nington was about to commence, thought he would try preaching 
first ; so he mounted the stump, and addressed the enemy, exhort- 
ing them to surrender ; but the only response he received was the 
whistling of bullets about his head. Finding that preaching did 
not have any effect, he went back to the camp and joined the army, 
and was the first man inside the enemy’s entrenchments. (Ap- 

plause.) Then there was another, Samuel Eaton, of Maine ; and 
when the town of Falmouth was burned, a recruiting sergeant came 
along to his place on the Sabbath, and asked him to give notice that 
recruiting was going on there. He said he could not give a secular 
notice at the regular service on the Sabbath, but he would hold a 
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third service, and would give it then. He found a text, ‘ Cursed 
be the man that keepeth back his hand from the slaughter,” and 
preached his third sermon from it, and forty men started for the 
camp. (Laughter and applause.) Then, Sir, I haye here in my 
hand an interesting work of the past, showing how, in other ways, 
the clergy were in sympathy with those who were toiling for their 
country’s rights. It is a prayer, composed for the benefit of the 
soldiers, to be used in their private devotions, by Rey. Paul 
Leonard, a chaplain in the army, and printed at Cambridge in 
1775, before the Declaration of Independence. It is a beautiful 
composition, and it shows with how much reluctance our Fathers 
took up arms; that they only did it because stern necessity com- 
pelled them. There is one portion that may be referred to here 
with peculiar appropriateness, in view of the correspondence which 
has been read. ‘‘ Grant, O Lord, that the inhabitants of Great 
Britain may vindicate their liberties and a glorious re-union take 
place between them, and thy people in this land, founded on the 
principles of liberty and righteousness.” When, Sir, you read 
that letter from Lord Clarendon, I thought that prayer was 
answered, and that ‘“‘a glorious reunion”? had taken place 
between America and Great Britain. (Loud Applause.) So may 
it ever be ! 

I give you as a sentiment, expressing in another form what I 
have said elsewhere to-day : 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company —In cherishing the 
spirit of the Past, they give us the best security for the Future. 


(Loud Applause.) 


Sixth regular toast : 


The City of Boston—The Tri-mountain of her foundation is the 
emblem of her three “ notions” —Fighting, Preaching, and Voting. 
May the first ever bring Peace; the second, Purity; and the third 
Good Government. 

(Applause.) 
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Mayor Rice responded, and was received with three 
cheers. 


SPEECH OF MAYOR RICE. 


When you said, Sir, in your opening remarks, that you should 
make them brief, in order that the Company might listen to the 
reports from the ‘big guns,” I began to take comfort to myself, 
not supposing that a small pistol would be recognized among 
such Paixhans as I have on either side of me. (Laughter.) I 
am happy, however, to respond to any sentiment in behalf of the 
City of Boston, amid the festivities of this Ancient and Honorable 
Company. Fortunately, it is not necessary that I should say much 
in her behalf; for, Sir, were I to say what she merits on an 
occasion like this, I should but recite a few pages of her familiar 
history. I believe, that all the people of Boston have been found 
ready, whenever occasion has called for it, to turn themselves into 
soldiers, and show what they can doin fighting. And, Sir, if 
I mistake not, the occupants of our pulpits have always counted 
themselyes, when necessity called for it, members, emphatically, of 
the ‘Church militant.” (Laughter and cheers.) 

‘Sir, Boston, in all stages of her history, has been equal to the 
emergencies she has been called to meet. Ever since -her blood 
was first shed in defence of the principles of freedom, in a 
neighboring street—ever since she sent out her men, with their 
lives in their hands, upon the field of battle ; wherever they havo 
heen called to go, they have proved themselves equal to the 
exigencies in which they haye been placed. And judging not 
only from the past—from the history of the men who have pre- 
ceded us —but judging from the spirit that has been manifested 
here to-day, and from the enthusiastic response that has been made 
to the liberal sentiments which have been here promulgated, I 
greatly mistake if the men of Boston would be found wanting in 
patriotism or valor, if they were called upon to-day, or to-morrow, 
or at any time in tho future, to rally for the protection of the 
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principles which she has always sustained, or for the honor of 
that government which overshadows us all, as one common con- 
federacy. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Commander, I am reminded by the lateness of the hour, 
that I must not prolong these remarks. I therefore beg to close by 
giving you a sentiment : 

The Citizen Soldiery—May it be our good fortune to preserve 
unbroken the ancient line, and to rejoice annually in an Honorable 
Company. 

(Applause.) 


Seventh regular toast : 


The Press — Free to speak, free to think, free to act. High upon 
the roll of our Corps stand the names of many of its conductors. 


Col. Greene, of the Boston Post, responded, and was 
greeted with three cheers. 


SPEECH OF COL. CHARLES G. GREENE. 


I do not rise, Mr. Commander, for the purpose of inflicting upon 
you a speech, but simply to express my gratitude for the privilege 
which I enjoy, through your courtesy, of being here to-day. Sir, 
to question the utility of the militia at this time, would be to doubt 
the crimson soil of every battle-field from Bunker Hill to York- 
town, from the Lakes to New Orleans, from Vera Cruz to the city 
of Mexico. (Applause.) Sir, it was the militia which gave pro- 
tection to the American colonies, in their infancy, from the toma- 
hawk of the savage, and from the oppressive army of civilized 
enemies, in their maturity. It is, Sir, the force of the militia that 
gives effect to the laws of the country when faction and treason 
resist them, and presents that admirable combination of military 
and civil power which forms the strength of our government, by 
blending the duties of the citizen with those of the soldier. Sir, 
tho militia has been a school from which have graduated gentlemen 
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whose devotion to the country has elicited our highest approbation. 
It was in its ranks that the military genius of Washington was 
warmed into activity, and the indomitable courage of Jackson was 
first manifested. It was there, Sir, that the patriotic ardor of the 
soldier and statesman whose welcome presence graces this occasion, 
was strengthened and developed. (Applause.) It was, Sir, as a 
militia volunteer soldier, that our present Chief Magistrate, the 
President of the United States, shouldered his musket in defence 
of his native land. (Cheers.) 

But, Sir, I will not detain you with a recapitulation of facts 
familiar to all gentlemen present, nor would time permit, if I were 
disposed to do so, for the list of names that have added lustre to 
this branch of public service, would be amply sufficient to cover 


the monument across the river with glorious inscriptions. I will 
conclude with offering you as a sentiment : 


The Militia System —In times past, it has proved one of the most 
essential Institutions of the government; in time to come, may its 
value be fully appreciated, and its organization perpetuated. 

(Loud applause.) 


Kighth regular toast : 


The Army of the United States —Like a grain of mustard-seed in 


time of peace, in war it becomes a mighty tree, sheltering and pro- 
tecting a nation. 


(Applause.) 


Major Bry. Prrtry Porn was called upon to respond, 
and was received with vociferous cheering. 


SPEECH OF MAJOR B. P, POORE. 
Mr. Commander and Fellow Soldiers, —I believe I never 


shirked any duty, from a wheelbarrow handle up to a musket 
(laughter) ; but I certainly feel some hesitation in responding to 
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this toast, for although I was once honored with a commission in 
the army, like some other gentlemen here, I never received con- 
firmation from the Senate, (laughter,) and I doubt if I could under 
any circumstances. I will only say, Sir, that so far as Ihave had 
intercourse with the officers of the regular service, I have always 
found them entertaining the kindest feelings towards the members 
of the volunteer militia. In fact, there has never been a battle- 
field upon this continent, on which the officers of the regular army 
have not found those of the militia shoulder to shoulder with them, 
ready to follow the star-spangled banner to victory or death. 


~ Gentlemen, the same spirit which prompted old Morgan to lead his 


rifles through the Revolution, and which enabled the riflemen of 
Kentucky to carry off the laurels of the war of 1812, and the 
riflemen of Mississippi, under Jeff. Davis, to do their part in the 
war with Mexico, will always lead the rifles of Essex county to 
do their part when our excellent Commander-in-Chief shall call us 
into the field. (Applause.) And when so called out, jit would be 
our pride to follow the lead, and to obey the orders of those who 
make the defence of our country their profession. (Applause.) 

I am happy to be here to-day, and to see my friend, Col. 
Wiper, at the head of his Company, who, I find, is as well 
acquainted with drilling military as with drilling in agriculture, — 
and I believe drilled crops always grow the best. (Laughter and 
applause.) ‘ 

Called upon without notice, I am unprepared even with a senti- 
ment, but I see lying before me an excellent. original song, written 
for this occasion by my gifted friend Durrvacs, to the tune of the 
“ Star-spangled Banner.” I will ask the Adjutant to call on the 
band to play that tune, that the song may be sung as my sentiment. 


The following song was then sung by a Club, under the 
direction of §. B. Baxt, Esq., the company joining in the 
chorus with great enthusiasm : 
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ORIGINAL SONG. 
BY PRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
Again, as the year in its hurrying flight 
Restores us the glory of yerdure and flowers, 
Do we come as of yore to our festival bright 
With the garlands of joy to entwine the swift hours. 
From our fathers of old 
Came the trust that we hold, 
That links us together in fetters of gold : 
Crrorus.—The pledge we renew to the colors they bore, 
And we'll stand to our arms like the heroes of yore, 
In the sunshine of peace, o’er the sea and the land, 
Our star-bedecked banner is gallantly streaming : 
In voiceless repose our dark batteries stand, 
No stain dims the sheen of our bayonets gleaming : 
But the war-trumpet’s breath 
Would call from its sheath 
Each sword, and give tongue to each engine of death. 
Cronrvus.—And the nation aroused, like the heroes of yore, 
Would march to the field with the colors they bore. 


Ninth regular toast : 


The Navy — The protector of: commerce, the handmaid of science, 
the vestal guardian of the stars and stripes. 
(Loud cheers.) 


SPEECH OF PURSER SLAMM. 


Purser Stamm of the Navy responded. He expressed his regret 
that no officer higher in the service to which he had the honor to be 
attached was present to respond to the sentiment, but in their 
_ absence, he tendered to the Company, in behalf of the Navy, his 
“hearty thanks for the sentiment, and for the manner with which it 
had been received. Sucha sentiment, coming from such a source, 
could not fail to waken the pride and stimulate the ambition of the 
Corps to which he was attached. He would not attempt to recount 
the achievements of the Navy during the Revolution, in putting an 
end to piracy among the Barbary States, nor in the war with Mexico, 
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but the culogy of the sentiment was fully justified by the facts of 
history. 

He regretted that the representative of Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, who had been expected, (Lord Napier, ) was not present, that 
he might have listened to the correspondence which had been read, 
and to the expressions of cordial good feeling which had been utter- 
ed as between Great Britain and the United States. He thought 
the time had come when there should no longer be wars or rumors 
of wars between the two nations, and concluded with the sentiment : 


The Navies of the United States and Great Britain—May the 
policy of the two governments lead to such co-operation that they 
shall never meet in conflict, but each assist the other in speeding the 
cause of civilization all over the world. 


(Loud applause.) 


Tenth regular toast : 


Gen. Joseph Warren, the faithful patriot who fell on Bunker Hill — 
he is bound to us by patriotic and fraternal ties that can never be 
sundered. 


Eleventh regular toast: 


The Massachusetts Volunteer Militia—The hardy urchin that 
thrives by neglect, and grows strong and hearty in spite of the dosing 
and straight-lacing of stupid quacks and blundering nurses. 


(Loud laughter and applause.) 


SPEECH OF MAJOR MOSES G. COBB. 


Major Conn (who was received with hearty cheers) said he was 
very glad to respond to such a sentiment, for he had been long 
enough acquainted with the Militia of this Commonwealth to 
appreciate its value. He knew it was a body of too much conse- 
quence to be trifled with by any party ; for it was fair to say, that 
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with its members and past members, and the influence they could 
bring to bear on others, it made up an army of fifty thousand men, 
that one day might be called upon to vindicate the honor of the 
militia of the State at the ballot-box. (Applause.) It was a 
peculiarity of this system, that every member of the organization 
felt a wrong that was done to any other member, and felt bound to 
redress it. Another consequence of the system was, that it taught 
the new recruit the necessity of subordination and discipline. With- 
out discipline, order was impossible; and without order, Armies 
could not he controlled, much less States. No citizen soldier would 
lay aside order because he could not compass what malignant philan- 
thropy desired. (Applause.) 

The statistics in regard to the militia corroborated the sentiment, 
that the militia system was a “hardy urchin that thrives by neg- 
lect,”’ to be true, for the number had increased almost fourfold since 
1840, now numbering one hundred and fifty-five thousand fighting 
men, seven or cight thousand of whom were as well disciplined as 
any troops in the world. 

Major Cobb also referred to the cost of the militia to the State, 
and said that notwithstanding the trifling sum, comparatively, that 
was expended for this purpose, there was a class of men who spend 
at the bung and save at the spigot, and who, if a cable had a hair 
in it, would see the hair and not the cable, — strainers at gnats and 
swallowers of camels,—who talked of abolishing the system, 
because. it was so expensive. But this was not the real objection 
they had to it ; they feared that the militia might hereafter stand 


between them and utter license, Human life was not yet so secure 


in our midst, that we could afford to dispense with the militia. The 
millennium had not yet come, and he was authorized to say it was 
not coming. (Loud laughter and applause. ) 

In conclusion, Major Cobb gave the following sentiment : 


Free Soil and Free Men — Both the freest when most governed. 
Freedom from law is license, not liberty. 


' 
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Twelfth regular toast : 


The Ladies — Whose approving smiles reward valor and patriotism, 
and whose generous sympathies make champions of liberty invul- 
nerable — their power is ancient, their influence honorable, and their 
artillery is invincible. 


(Loud applause.) 


Col. Wirper said it was a custom among military men, 
to demand a certain amount of duty from men on guard, 
and he should call upon the Adjutant to respond to that 
toast himself. (Laughter.) 

Col. Wricur was received with enthusiastic cheers, and 
after modestly deprecating his qualifications, to speak in 
response to such a toast, in the presence of so many better 
looking men than himself, who were well known to be 
special favorites with the ladies, he proceeded. 


SPEECH OF COL, ISAAC H. WRIGHT. 


Sir, the influence of woman has ever been prominent in every 
military effort in the cause of liberty, where there was a right and a 
just principle as the basis of that cause. Woman, with that intui- 
tive power that far exceeds in accuracy and promptness and correct 
ness our slow and plodding reason, arrives at the right and the true, 
the high and the noble, while we are merely turning the subject 
over in our minds; and that it is which makes woman always, and 
on all occasions, a patriot— makes every woman the friend of liberty, 
ever willing to advise and urge on, countenance, aid and sustain the 
most desperate and extreme measures to uphold the cause of liberty 
when assailed by the hand of tyranny. (Loud applause.) The 
history of our own country, of its struggle for liberty, of the estab- 
lishment of its free institutions, of its progress and growth in power 
and prosperity down to the present day, is entwined and inwoyen 
with the example and effort and exertion of woman in every branch 
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and every chapter of its history, whether in war or in peace. May 
we always cherish and respect the influence of woman; may we 
ever have a banner so pure, so free from spot or stain, that we may 
be proud to emblazon her name thereon, and she may be ready to 
accept the homage! (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Commander, I will give you in response to that sentiment, 
and in behalf of the many ladies whose bright eyes have viewed 
your upright and distinguished command of our Corps, and in be- 
half of the thousands of others whose hearts haye beat responsive 
to yours, in the enthusiasm with which you have cultivated and en- 
couraged the great substratum interest of our country, in their 
behalf, I will give you : 


Col. Marshall P. Wilder —The Ancients have found him to be 
a spirited, energetic and efficient Commander, and they will long 
remember his honorable and truly acceptable services. 


(Loud applause.) 


Col. Witper, in fitting terms, returned thanks for this 
sentiment. He alluded to his long connection with the 
Corps, haying joined it in 1828, and to old members 
whom he remembered as having been connected with it — 
Col. Mrssincer, Major Russert, Major Puirurs, Col. 
Grszens, and others, and also to Col. Lorie, who had 
been preserved to this day—and to the pleasant festivals 
they had in days lang syne, when they united in singing, 
« Green grow the Rushes, O!” or, « Derry, Down, Derry.” 
Those days had passed away, he said, and it was left for 
younger men to perpetuate the history of the Company, and 
hand down its standard and renown to posterity. 

At the conclusion of Col. Wirprr’s remarks, the Guests 
left the Hall, the Club singing, as they retired, the fine old 
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? at the conclusion 


song, “A soldier’s life is always gay ;” 
of which, the Commander announced that the festivities of 
the occasion were ended, and called upon his Corps to 
prepare at once for their further services in the field. 

After the Company had fallen into line in the upper-hall, 
they were called to order for the transaction of business by 
the senior officer present, Col. I. H. Wricur. Major Poorr 
called the attention of the Company to the valuable gift from 
Prince Arpert, which should be deposited in some safe place, 
or it might follow other valuable mementos which had been 
in possession of the Company, but which could not now be 
found. As this work had been sent in return for a History 
of the Massachusetts Company, procured by Col. WILDER, it 
would be very proper that it should remain in that gentleman’s 
library, where it would be taken good care of, and accessible 
to all who might wish to consult it. He would therefore 
offer the following Resolution : 


Resolved, That the copy of Hranmorz’s History oF THE 
Hoxoranre Artrunery Company or Lonpon, presented to this 
Company by His Royal Highness Prince Axpzrt, be intrusted 
to the Hon. Mansuarn P. Wiper, our present Commander, for 


safe-keeping. 


The Resolution was unanimously passed, with loud cheers 
for Col. Wiiper, and the business meeting was then dis- 


solved. 
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ELECTION AND COMMISSIONING CEREMONIES ON THE 
COMMON. 


Leaving Faneuil Hall, the Company, with their Guests, 
marched to the State House, and from thence to the Com- 
mon, where the usual ceremonies attendant upon the resigna- 
tion of the old, and Commissioning of the new Officers, took 
place. The spot selected was on the west side of the Com- 
mon, and in part upon the Parade Ground. The attendance 
of spectators numbered several thousands, and the exercises 
and movements were heard and witnessed with great interest, 
Among the multitude were generous delegations of ladies, 

Governor Garpner and his Aids, the Adjutant General, 
the Sheriff of Suffolk, and other officials, military and civic, 
occupied prominent positions within the lines, 

Shortly after five o’clock, at the conclusion of a parade 


around the enclosure, the regular ceremonies recommenced 


with the election of Officers, by ballots cast on the drum- 


head. Commander Marsuarz, P, Wiper then resigned 


his official position, and in so doing delivered a patriotic 


speech ; to which his Excellency responded in an appro- 
priate manner. 

The new Commander, Col. T. E, Cutckrrtne, was then 
commissioned. On receiving the important and honorable 
post, he delivered a felicitous speech. 


Following this was the installation of the other Officers, 
with the usual speeches and courtesies, 
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The following is a list of the newly commissioned Officers 


for the ensuing year : 


Carrain, . . .. - - Cou. THOMAS E. CHICKERING. 
Finsr Lieutenant, . . Con. W. W. BULLOCK. 

SEeconp Lieutenant, - Capt. CHARLES A. KIMBALL. 
ApsuTant, . . . ~~ Senc. R. M. BARKER. 

First SERGEANT, . . - Serc. CHARLES C. HENSHAW. 
Srconp SercEant, . . Cart. GEORGE H. PIERSON. 
Turp Serceant,. . . Lieut. WILLIAM BATES, Jz. i 
Fourrn Senceant, . . Lrevt, WILLIAM PRATT BROWN. 
Firrn Sercrant,. . . Lizur. JOHN MORAN. 

Sixru Serceant,. . . Lieut. E. B. TAYLOR. 

Seventy SerGeaNtT,. . Lizur. SAMUEL N. NEAT. 
Cuzrk,. . .. . . . SEnG. CHARLES C. HENSHAW. 
Treasurer, . . . . . Lieut. JOHN G. ROBERTS. 


ARMORER,. . . se Carr. CHARLES S. LAMBERT. 


At the conclusion of these ceremonies, the Commander- 


in-Chief reviewed the Company under the new command. 


"The display appeared to give general satisfaction. 


At seven o’clock, the Governor and Staff, and Guests, were 
escorted to the State House, where a collation was served 
and at half-past seven o’clock the Corps had deposited their 
arms and retired to their various homes —all apparently 
satisfied with the festivities of a day that will long rank 
among the brightest of the many that grace the records of 
the Ancrenr anp Honorasre Arrittery CoMPANY. 


